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think that electricity plays a great part in these pro-
cesses.

Togs are frequently caused by the intermixture of
masses-of air of very different temperatures. If the
mixture of two bodies of air has a "temperature lower
than is recmisite to maintain, in the form of vapour,
the total quantity of moisture contained in the mass,
a portion is, to speak chemically, precipitated, in the
condition of minute particles of water, as already ox-
plained. The condensed moisture has a tendency to
deposit itself on foreign particles floating in the air,
and accordingly the fogs of London are pre-eminently
opaque, owing to the enormous amount of carbon, in tho
form, of soot, which the atmosphere holds in suspension.
In fact, Mr. J. Aitken has recently published, in the
6 Transactions of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh,*
vol. xxx., p. 837, a paper C0n Dust, Fogs, and Clouds/
intended to prove that, unless there be some nucleus,,
some foreign body, floating in the atmosphere, no fog* or
cloud can be produced by the condensation of aqueous
vapour.

Fogs are, however, generated by the cooling of
masses of air in other ways than by mixture. If a
warm damp current of air flows over a chilled surface,
such as that of an ice-floe, or a cold ocean current, a
fog is the result, and the density of the fogs on the
Banks of Newfoundland is well known, "where they
are often as sharply defined in extent as the hardest
looking wool-pack clouds. It is not an uncommon
phenomenon, when a fog-bank is lying off the harbour
of St. John's, for the bowsprit of a ship to be soon
emerging from the fog, while not a trace of the masts
or hull is perceptible; and again at times the topmasts